NATURE IN GREEK POETRY

harbour head Homer has set a single olive, though,
as we shall see, there are other trees at hand. Virgil,
however, in a passage supposed to be, partly at least,
founded on this (Aeneid, i. 159-168), has pictured an
overhanging grove, and behind on the height a wood
of waving trees; thus suggesting contrast, light and
shade, and a feeling of gloom, which arc absent from
Homer's picture:

Turn silvis scaena coruscis
Desuper horrentique atrum nemus imminet umbra.

This landscape of Homer's lies colourless in the light
of the morning star, which comes up as the ship
approaches the haven; it can gain no interest, as yet,
from any words of the hero, who is laid by the sailors
on the sand asleep. When he awoke, call things
seemed strange to the master':

arpaTTiroi re Si^ve/cec? Xi/xeVe? re
rrerpai r T^XijSaroc /cat Se^Spea re

(xiii. 195-6.)

In the company of Eumacus, Odysseus has set out
for his home. ' Now, as they walked along the rugged
way, they came near to the town, and reached a
fair-flowing spring, with a basin made by hand, from
which the citizens used to draw water. This had been
fashioned by Ithacus and Neritus and Polyctor.
Round it was a grove of poplars that grow by the
water, all in a circle; and the cold water ran down
from on high, from a rock. Above was raised an altar
to the nymphs, at which all travellers were wont to
make offering' (xvii. 204-11).

A grove, a well, and water falling from a rock may
go some little way to satisfy modern taste for the
picturesque. It is a pleasant spot for the tired bodies
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